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droxide to liberate hydrogen. This method has been used on a
large scale to secure hydrogen for lighter-than-air dirigibles. Sili-
con's readiness to unite with oxygen has no doubt been inferred
from our frequent references to silicon dioxide. Limestone is the
only common rock that is not a compound of silicon. Large
amounts of elementary silicon are used in making steel alloys for
electric transformers and for acid-resisting sinks, drains and re-
ceptacles.
In 1885 silicon carbide, a compound of silicon and carbon, was
discovered by means of an electric experiment: one electrode be-
came covered with jewel-like crystals of dazzling beauty. For a
while the discoverer sold his new product as gems, at five hundred
dollars a pound; but soon, looking farther ahead, he reduced the
price to ten cents a pound and launched the carborundum indus-
try. Carborundum is the trade name of silicon carbide, SiC.
This hard abrasive material, nearly as hard as diamond, now
shares with emery (a granular mineral called corundum composed
of oxides of aluminum and iron) the task of doing the grinding
and polishing which enable the working parts of the high-speed
motors and machines of today to fit with their beautiful precision.
To make common glass, white sand (SiO2) is mixed with lime-
stone (CaCOa) and sodium carbonate (Na2CO3), and the whole
heated well above twelve hundred degrees centigrade. We have
already noted that limestone gives off carbon dioxide gas when
sufficiently heated, yielding calcium oxide. The sodium carbonate
behaves similarly, producing sodium oxide; and soon the white-
hot molten mass contains the oxides of silicon, calcium and
sodium. A chemical action aids the heat in liberating carbon diox-
ide; the oxides react; and finally, among other silicates, an impor-
tant compound containing silicon, calcium and oxygen in the
proportions Na2O, 3CaO, 6SiO2 is formed.